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Sai is to affect the a Saas oe these ‘in titutions. Yet aruda ae? 


vidus. attempts to relate inst {tutional spals and missions into more goncrete 


‘research prepuce a conceptual framework and a’ mode1- “to formulate commun 4 ¥ 


a revealed by stiidy of the activities in which such. institutions engage. The 
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d ‘purposes of colleges and. 
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“A principal objective -of research on the goals 
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processes “St institutions of ight education have , Targely failed. This < 


failure is particularly ‘disappointing in that research has provided little ; 


assistance to institutions struggling to defjne their mizsions: and, fécus their - 
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efforts in the ‘face of the fiscal and demographic ‘realities of. the iso's 
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: tions and attitudes of college constituents into concrete terms “that. eh be ‘ia 


incorporated* into the managerent processe $ ‘of colleges®or universities. Pre- 
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-and useful objectives. ‘have peel unsuccessful because they *have assumed that 2+ 


qualitative constructs sich. as missions and goals. can be ‘reduced to ausstieas 
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It was the purpose of the meseeneh described here in, “develop and. “ip tenet a 


a mode] for’: ‘goals ‘research that does not depend upon’ /the assumpt ion that 
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* abstract goals can. be effectively related to concreté objectives. - Rather r, this 
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college missions in terms: of constituent perceptions of. 2511896 purposes as 
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x ‘missions jn. ‘clear: imaseine terms ‘able to facilitate comyriction with 


ue ‘ diverse, and often unsophisticated, external constituencies | ‘A fundamental 


assum ion boa the Peccerch was the belief: that. improving commun ica - 
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issues related to Fiscal " support. “An example of one method of -apply ing the = 


a modet to, study differences in: priorities between administrative, leaders. and” 
€ s \. : 7 a" ‘ 
“their external constituencies ‘is also reported in thig Raper. a = : 
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“ Was 3) goals research in-higher educatign, has used the Institutional co 
Goats inventory/(i61) of, ong of its specific adaptations, ‘the. smal College 
Goals Ipventory (SCG) or’. the Commun ity, eg liege Goals Inventory (teat). These 


Oo instruments were. the cilwanation of goals research initiated in 1964 by ‘Gross 
sand Grambs¢h (1968, 1974) and. then systematica] ly, developed by Peterson ‘and* Uh] 
(4977) and “others: in the 1970° s. The numerous studies conducted ‘us ing the 1GI 


in the past tén years have provided SercniDEtve data on const ituent percept ions 
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al of the. extent to’ “which ‘general, “and typigally. non= =controverstal; goal state= - 


* ment}descr ibe ‘ie ‘current orientation of the dungtitut ion and the. extent. to = 


* which these goals should beyemphas ized. However; while _the Giserepaney Between, . 


{what “should be” (the desired goals) and what | * (perceptions of current 


. reality): provides interesting insights into value orientations of various cons. _ 


v' séituencias, thas proven difficult to apply such ‘pengent jons fo practipat -. 
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; Kearce Financial and fuman “Fesources (¢ (€ ores 1981 ;. “ pr&uder and: King; 1976- 19775" f 
Piccinin. and t a51y, 4978) « eae uh (1978) foreshadows the: appeaach taken in 
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she this: study “by recommend ing the ee of specific ‘institut renal y derived . 


the IGI. While this study. is indebted to 


‘previous researct. for many of ‘its essential. ‘concepts and. research _stratante 


‘statements to be. used ” in tandem wi 


7 the conceptual framework for the relationships between “institutional missions, 
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_p goals and object ives constitutes ‘> snpei Fie départure From previous research. ri 
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Missions, goals and abdectives have common ly been assumed to be related in 


. * 4 hierarchy: of decreasing levels of genera] ity beginning. with missions’ and cule 


co? 
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minating in appaRetiNes: with, = goa as the. Intermed jaryeconstfuct. _ fastonss in 


for colleges and: universities and the reasons for wate A ity 3 support these in- 
stitutions; thus missions mca interface between an institution and its. 
“environment. Goals ane more Specific and common 1y- refer to. the proc cesses and = 

“intended outcomes of an institution; they:are the aspirations that a col lege” on 
university, has tor. Atsel?: obfect ives are the most specific level of intended | 


, outconies of the activities of van institution and. aré chéfacter ized by being 
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" precise, , behaviorally measurable, nw oftén. ‘only uriderstandable to those affec- 
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a, fted ‘by them.. Figure: 1 depicts the hierarchy which. has served as” the Gonceptuat 


pais for. préyidus attempts. to identify : and establish consents ar the p purposes: 


of higher eduration. ea ; i. : . ee: a ‘ a = 4 ’ 
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‘in nature. a statements are abstract, the qualitative outcomes that educa- 
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tors hope their efforts will achieve; objectives § are congr rete, the units of fs > 
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ies of the use of goals. and object ives" ‘in the man nt of col"eges and 


sosis system that sould ph the hierarchical devels from missions to specific 


‘objectives (1980). »p. 95) . * However’, he cone ides that in reality al? attempts 
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eee interest groups fe erie of an. institution, who my very vel 
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* agree. abiout™ the goals. of ‘th 
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" priorities: for. the ‘allocation of scarce_ resources to achieve. these. conserqus 
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"goals..." ‘This aggatiat ion’ process vis indispensable, ‘For there is po standard <=) ° 
sonvers ion table linking quaTitative goals and quantitative measubement ; no. sg 

—~ _' 
a ‘ef fectiventss to “ef ficigfcy’ concordance or dictionary" (p. 198). « a ar 
sit . beef SE | i 
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we <4 Rather than attempting to define goals in terms of objectives; the research 


“a reported here proposes” to. link: nipsions, goals: and objectives. in a: different 
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way. Figure 2" depicts a conceptual framework that defines institut ional e 
mission. in terms of «group ings. of “specific institutional activities which are 


themselves comprised Of the characteristics of both goals: and objectives. The 
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% constryct™ of activity acts as. a proxy for the relations t between ok and 


era 


object ives and eliminates. the necessity 0 
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alhis central role of: activities int the proposed scheme provides she primary 


contrast with the traditional hierarchy depicted in Figure 4, 7 College or cal 


\ Bniyersity missions 5° descriptions: oF overarching institutional purposes that 7 


are. intended primarily to rationalize the institution to ext 


“constituencies, are def ined here in terms ‘of: the-s| 
med oa , a . 
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= institutions engage. These activities, in turn,. 


. Wet Iaed in: terms of the 
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servicesprovided by an institution, ‘the specifi clientele. ans these ; 


enn are S prov yet and the rationale that is. mony y gars d for providilg gv 
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is not an ‘issue 2 tie swiaaigpe are defined in terms gf & thecspecific 


activities in which af institution engages rather than. the more abstract 
goals Jobjett ives hierarchy. : os ee 
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igure 2. Conceptualization of missions defined by activities, © - ) - | 
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arate that ae services emai eligntele ‘served and 


ality, of ‘a als al tire eadur abi ity of aiid: The ‘fol towing Er 
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Commun ity Eolicges offer. courses and 'sapibhon: in- -practical life. 


skills, hobbies and crafts, and other general interest. subjects to) 


senior citizens. for their general interest and recteation. 


. The activity. statement identifies a service:-offer ing courses and workshops 


in specific. areas B. clientele--Sénior citizens; cand a rationale--for their | 


"general interest and recreation: + The activity statement ‘clebry contains a 


goal or intentions. The statement also ‘incorporates ther potential for « 
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measurenent--whether senior citizens: attual ly participate in siich activities . 
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“For. purposes other: than attaining a degree is a ‘specific objective that can be 


yo. ot 


2 Weasurst: | @réuping activities related to this one would define a mission, in’ . 


>this, ‘tnstance, providing general interest ‘courses and - activities for senior 


+ citizens: and other ‘commun ity fener: &. 
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he fall-o 81 4a research project based upon this conceptual ization’ 
voli 


missions was, conducted in Arizona under the ‘sponsorship: of the 
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‘State oard of Di ectors for the Arizona Community Colleges. The study used 
‘they = -to develop operational commun ity college missions fron + groupings of 


ee ela aetivitlite (Doucette, $383): 


r : v 


* the: fa stat? vada a list of: more than 400 statements s sufficiently 


fartil ixian suggestied for coined colleg 


catalogs af ‘commun ity: coMeges in Arizona ‘and We institutions 


elsewhere. This. list — edited and then validated as representat ive and — 


comprehensive by eta ey college board mambers ; administrators: and ‘other 


experts {in the field: The ninety= =five activity statements that resulted were 


"ordered randomly . in 4. survey. and administéred to ky 169 evening students 


. selected because they were a: "captive audience" that was reasonably representa- 


i 


tive of ‘registered voters ; the most: ‘difficult to ‘survey population to whom the . 


Final version would be administered. The usable responses to the pilot survey 
were analyzed using. a principal axis’ factor analysis fol lowed by var imax os 


rotation. “On the basis of this ‘anal 


ysis; items were eliminated or combined , 
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reducing the initial, 95 items to the. 60 activities included in the Commun ity 
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- College Activities Survey (GeAS) « : | 7 


. 
The CCAS was administered. to more “than 35500 state and locat commun ity: 


college governing board eer: administrators, faculty, state legislators and 


i 
registered voters. - With the ‘except on of registered voters where the response 


rate was .31 ee responies rang so lie 48 yes for legislators to more 


| in all; 1; 800: individuals. peatllaee, to - 


Fund these activities with tax ‘dollars . ‘Aidit tonat\anformpt ion about the = 2 


devel opment and ‘dministration of the instrument |as well as ‘the items and data 


oe are available from the ERIC ystem (Rtehahason, Doucette and ‘Armenta ; 


pibjected: ti es principal conponents factor analysis. Twelve factors with | 


abe apastar than 1:00 emerged. | FoVowing var inax rotation, fortycetgnt 


interpreted as twelve mission categories. These categories were. Statistically 


“4 reliable, and more ‘importantly, the activities which defined them exhibited 


obvious logical ‘and somantie: commonal ities ‘that couid be interpreted and 


expressed in ponereee verbal’ terms. 
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The twelve mission categories identified by the study differed substan- 


tially both from the missions previously stated for Arizona community colleges . 
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and from traditional mission’ statements found ‘in the literature. These 


differences, are displayed in Table. 1. -The fundamental characteristic that. 


distinguished the mission categories def ined inthis study ‘from those that 


“gpa; the anid ieapped , residential students, high school students and. 


‘non=high schoo] graduates The emphasis upon clientele sharply contrasts! with 


the program or service orientation of definitions that appear | ‘in the litera- 


ture. “Legislators and registered waters » who together rep esened: more than 
_three= -fourths of the respondents , reported very similar vietipéints. Clearly, ‘We 


for the se external ict ate commun ity, college mission was at least as much 
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Importance 7 a - -. ta 
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The model has proven useful in several applications. . First, the results of 


' the-study have been used by the state boars | ‘Arizona to review their niigsion 


‘ a 
statement ; The review has contributed to a “better understanding ofswhy the . 
; : 
__, terminology used, by professionals “e ‘describing contmun ity college niission ' 
frequently dées riot communicate a useful understanding of what such . | 


. institutions are attempting to accomplish, While statements complaining about ai 


the difficulty gf interpreting mission to the legislature have not disappeared te 
from meetings of community colle ege leaders, there appears to be. a better 
understand ing of some of the rout causes. of “such difficulties. | More : 
amportaitiy. the. study disclosed thé similar priorities held by lagistators and. 


aa ' registered voters as well as the extent to. which evening students, Tong viewed 
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ee ‘Academic transfer 1. 
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. ny, general education) 
% 2. General education 2.. General interest 
"programs courses ai vi 
ee and others 
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"3. Occypational 3. Special services for 
"programs i i 
4, Continuing educa-- 4. Entry-ftwel vocational 
- tion programs % - ns training 7 
or ‘ - Ad. — 
_ 8. Counseling, advise- 5. Specia services for 
e ment and job . ~~ = Hand teapped students - 
6. Cultural and come. 6. Program-related stu= stil: 
‘\.-munity service: K dent activities 
ot > _ Vi ; 
Pin Facilities and services 
° . business groups = + 
ba L 
8. Credit courses ter flat 
. 9.: Facilities anh services ~ 
= for non-residents of the 
: ‘local community 
oe 
a Teading, iting ‘and 
j : mathematics) ; 
a 12. Special ae for. high 
ability Students © =e, 
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“Student support — 
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» as an “important -source o of Support: for increased funding for an expanded 


“N 


- [ mission, shared reservations about Pune funding for: many - of the activities in 
2°" whieh commun ity eaTleges: engage. - - Iteis no longer possible in Arizona for 


administrators to assume that jegislative refusal to increase funding for. 


‘activities. ow on their list of priorities can be overcome by. appeals to Eas 


part- -time: students” who presunab ly ought to favor more “public for. ne cou wei 


eA Sa sg < ( -, 


oe _/ om é 
législative and genera public resistance to ry funding. for. remed al: ; 


/ 3 education: were incorrect. ‘basic skills turned out to be a higher priority for 


funding with legislators than it did with administnators. Similarly, th ere was 
strong: support aitiorig legislators for special programs aimed at’ improving : 


opportunities for the handicapped and for high. school students. Partly; as a 


Rese of the study, ¢ ene state board staff adapted funding stratepies aimed : 


| a 
‘the o— strategy’ of- ‘seeking enr ichmert for a tae formula. The 


study made clear that attempts to enrich the general formula. had been ; 


unsuccessful because legislators believed funds: appropriated for community 


colleges had meen used to- support activities representing an inappropriate u use 
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of public funds. an : - ok 33 
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aa Most recently, this Lovoain sé to aatin ing. college | mission ae been used to” 
Stuy institutional eff ctivaness according to the resource dependence mode! 


proposed by Pfeffer and Salancik (1978). The resource dependence model defines 


So effectiveness as the-degree of corrélation betieen the priorities of. ‘an , 


organization and the expectations: for organizational behav ior held by external 
_ : . ee ee oy ae 
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~ constituents who éontiro resources ndcessary to. the organization’ S continuing . 


viability. “St the extent that administrators emphasize eetieinice perceived as 


<inapprepr iste or ‘Tow priority by legislators, registered voters or state boards 


who jointly determine available eur jastTeuttons are. ineffective 7 


and can expect to encounter conflict in purs ing. their mission. when 


‘—=g i fferences are ‘ident ified, administrators may either’ modify, their ‘emphasis ‘oh 
atfempt to persuade. strategic constituencies to change” their views about what 
_ constitutes appropriate and important activities for a community college. 
‘ F : . ; z a i . xt . — _ , 


‘Armenta (1984) has operat ional ized this model and used it with the. activity 


generated concept: of mission: to study differences in levels ‘of effectivehess re 


between, an urban snd a rural. a district. . In general, he found thatthe . 


district was receptive to: a broader errarfe oF services than the ‘urban “astrict | 


where there: were more Social agencies ao the ‘same servftts. 


Also identified by the study were important differences in prisPliés within 


districts. Strategic groups ; for example; placed’ a higher priority on using. 
public _fun funds ta prov ide ‘scholarships for high ability students , ‘to offer 
literacy’ “training. and to prov ide counsel ing - ‘and advisement services than 


administrators. In contrast, strategic. groups were quite. resistant g special 


Thus admit istrators piaced . Fy much higher priority on ‘services to iinority 


a groups, ‘special programs for women and services for non-native English Speakers 


than did, their strategic groups.- ©. * as 
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The conceptual 1 framework under 19 ng.¢ the goa als research model HeSah DEE in 


“Rena ibie, expr ession of the institution’ S mission. white the Pecatte of this ' 
s ee ak Pe, 
form, of analysis may. not coincide with stated: goats: of, the type containgd in. 


institutional . charters governing board guidelines: ‘or evem eyeaene catalogs; 
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be directly useful in“quiding: appropches “to sinejat i the challenging management 


tasks #Acitlg today's administrators. : oe By 
: PR oe gat 
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The value oF detihing institutional mission in terms of. the activities ins 


Which colleges engal je as edistinct From this. philosophical. goa als_to “which these ~ 


ia oy 


7 activities présumab ly relate w W was" emphasized,’ J The Confmun4 ty caTlege Activity 
Survey provided results that could be related to institutional priorities ahd - 


to the resource allocation process: ‘Because -the instrument did define institu= 


tional missions and Ae in specific operational terns, tate board 


a members and institutional: - administrators ‘found the results useful in under- 


stand ing and coping with their environment. ‘The concept of activity-driven : 


missions offers one useful alternative to. the iTerarchic 1 objectives/goals 


model which current} dominates most research on itission. 
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